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Sports 


New baseball 
coach talks about 


David Cousins photo 


LISTENING TIME: After his remarks to about 100 students and staff, President 
David Hartleb chats in the Bentley Library conference area. 


President welcomes 
students to college 


@ Highlights students 
importance, campus 
improvements 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


resident David Hartleb welcomed 

students back to the college at the 

Haverhill campus by telling them 
about fall semester developments. 

“We just completed a new entrance 
way to the school,” Hartleb said. “We 
have a beautiful campus, but ifyou came 
through the entrance before it wasn’t 
that beautiful.” 

He also spoke about the installation 


of emergency telephones in the parking 
lot next to Spurk Building. There is also 
a new shuttle operating between the 
Lawrence and Haverhill campuses. 

“It’s still being experimented with. 
We're trying to work out a time sched- 
ule,” he said. “It’s still new to us, but we 
should get the program installed real 
soon.” 

Speaking to about 100 students and 
faculty, Hartleb discussed the new 
Lawrence extension campus and how 
badly classroom space is needed. 

“We strive to provide excellent courses 
and classrooms,” Hartleb said. “The stu- 
dents are the most important part of 
Northern Essex.” 

He told students not to be afraid to 
try something new, and not to be afraid 
to ask questions. 


College snags new grant 


@ $400,000 to fund new 
Lawrence business center 


ECC got the official word this week 
that it will receive a $400,000 grant 
to create a Lawrence business assis- 
tance center for the Hispanic market. 
The project stems from the results of the 


1998 Consolidated Plan for Lawrence which 
identified economic development within 
the city as the second most important pri- 
ority after safety. 
The center is aimed to accomplish the 
following: 
- provide information, technical assis- 
tance and training to Hispanic business 


See GRANT, Page 5 
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Center offers help 
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Dance fever 
lures student 


@ Japanese student 

chooses NECC’s innovative 
dance program over other 
national two-year schools 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


ECC has often been the choice of 
international students seeking com 
prehensive programs in the United 
States at reasonable costs. This semester, 
four students from Japan, China and the 
Dominican Republic enrolled in business 
and liberal arts programs at the college. 
Assistant director of admissions Kaori 
Kelts said when foreign students look to 
further their education in American col- 
leges, choices are vast as they refer to the 
‘Bible’ of reference books, Peterson’s Col- 
lege Guide, and the internet. 
“I get a lot of e-mail from students about 
admission applications and what our pro- 
cedures are,” Kelts said. 


Kelts, who coordinates the international 
program, said students usually make their 
choices based on cost, cultural experience, 
language, geographically desirable locations 
and excellent programs with transfer op- 
tions. 

Japanese student Hiromi Kimura told 
Kelts she chose NECC because its dance 
program was “innovative and progressive.” 

Kimura, 19, said she researched 70-80 
four year-colleges nationally, but the high 
costs of those colleges turned her attention 
to the nation’s community colleges. 

“NECC is the best because I can get jazz, 
ballet, modern dance and choreography in 
one program,” Kimura said. 

Kimura said when she was in middle 
school in Japan she took ballet and some 
jazz, but the programs were limited. 

She said she would like to direct and 
choreograph original performances in Ja- 
pan when she has completed all her course 
work at NECC and her transfer school. 

She said she would love to combine 
different disciplines such as hip-hop and 
jazz or ballet into one production and per- 

See DANCE, Page 5 


Faculty in cyberspace 


® CIT director puts ‘byte’ 
on members to create 
home pages on internet 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


tone time, getting faculty to keep up 

with technology meant prying them 

away from old comfortable typewrit- 
ers and moving them up to word proces- 
sors. 

Skeptical instructors soon learned how 
speedy and efficient these electronic ‘wiz- 
ards’ were in putting together a syllabus, 
schedules, and course descriptions. 

Then as technology skyrocketed, count- 
less sources of research and information 
became available with the touch of a but- 
ton, and paper communication was replaced 
with electronic mail. 


Soon, many faculty members joined the 
90s revolution, toting laptop computers 
along with their cell phones and pagers. 

Now, Alan Foucault, director of the cen- 
ter for instructional technology, has suc- 
ceeded in getting almost 30 faculty mem- 
bers to set up their own web sites. 

“One of President David Hartleb’s eight 
priorities is to move forward in instruc- 
tional technology. So last semester, we de- 
cided to jump-start some faculty to use the 
web,” Foucault said. 

He said he sent out flyers to each faculty 
member last spring, advertising the ability 
of the college server to host home pages. 
Foucault said before he sent out the flyers, 
only a few faculty members had web sites. 

He said CIT Net is available to the NECC 
teaching and learning community, offering 
access to instructional technology resources 
at the college. 

Foucault said faculty members only have 

See FACULTY, Page 5 
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Hurricane blues 


@ Safety risks 
abound when class 
isn’t cancelled in 
inclement weather 


The Southern coast wasn’t the 
only place ravaged by Hurri- 
cane Floyd last week. Several 
students had complaints, le- 
gitimate ones, about being 
thrust into the throes of the 
storm by NECC when classes 
were not cancelled last Thurs- 
day night. 

The evening was the key 
time for the flood which was 
predicted by local forecasters. 
The riskiest time occurred from 
6 to 7 p.m., when the evening 
classes began to meet. Several 
cars had a difficult time mak- 
ing their way on the highways 
and back roads. A highway de- 
partment vehicle was stationed 
at nearby Kenoza Lake in case 
anyone got stuck in a huge 
pool of water in the middle of 
the street. 

Other night students re- 
marked that their trips on the 
highway were made more dif- 
ficult from traffic, in addition 
to the poor visibility and hy- 
droplaning experienced by the 
other drivers. 

It’s about time someone 
made a decision at the college 
to cancel class. While this is 


In the last edition of the NECC 
Observer, the following informa- 
tion should have appeared in our 
Welcome to NECC section: 

Changing programs/majors: If 
students want to change their 
major, they must go to the Aca- 
demic Advising Center, either in 
Haverhill B-201 or Lawrence L-101 
to get a change of program form 
and meet with an academic ad- 
viser. 

People to contact: Lawrence 
advising center, Fern Mackinnon, 
L-101, 738-7423. 


usually more of a problem in 
the winter months, rain can be 
just as hazardous a weather 
condition as snow. Particularly 
with the dry summer this year, 
flash flooding was predicted in 
some areas. Several teachers 
were forced to cut classes short 
themselves, using their own 
discretion and the opinions of 
their students as to how dan- 
gerous conditions were. 

But opinions in many cases 
weren't necessary. It was evi- 
dent from the drenched stu- 
dents filing hurriedly into class 
that the short walk in was 
enough to get soaked. Wet 
sneakers squeaked through the 
halls, because of the huge 
puddles that grew to look like 
small rivers by the end of the 
night. 

Several students were sur- 
prised to learn that class wasn’t 
cancelled, especially since news 
reports stated that all evening 
activities for several cities, in- 
cluding Haverhill, were can- 
celled for that night. There- 
fore, it would seem logical the 
campus would have been 
closed. Public schools in Hav- 
erhill and city municipalities 
are too often shut down when 
facing a potential crisis, which 
all too often turns out to bea 
snowstorm dumping only an 
inch or two. 

As NECC is ruled by the 
state’s agenda, which must con- 
centrate on larger matters, and 
not the specific individual 
needs of each community, 
someone here should take a 
stand for both the students’ 
and the faculty’s safety. Per- 
haps the best adage here, would 
be “better safe than sorry.” 

While the potential for auto 
accidents certainly exists ev- 
ery day, the ante was certainly 
upped when Hurricane Floyd 
came our way. 
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SPEED LIMITS ARE 


JUST THE FIRST STEP 
TOWARD TAKING 


OUR CARS! 


Should a theater be 
included in the technology 


& arts center? . 


t 


Sandy Gabin, hotel and resort 
. Management. 

“Great idea, students can express 

themselves in the arts. Plus it will 

bring another resource to the sur- 

rounding communities.” 


Kate Mauro, liberal arts 
“Tt would be a good thing because 


there’s nothing like that to offer 


to the students.” 


Mary-Beth Martin 

“Good thing, why not have as many 
resources as possible? It would 
enable people to be more a part of 
the arts.” 


Corrine Murphy photos 


Adam Danielson, liberal arts 

“T think it would be a great idea, 
People like myself who are into art 
and music would appreciate it a 
lot” 


Jesse Mayr, graphic design 

“It would be a great thing to de- 
velop the art program. Right now 
it’s weak. Any money spent would 
be a good thing.” 
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Pro Wrestling slams its competition 


® It is G soap opera 
for a primarily 
male audience 


ile no one may admit it “mil 
lions and millions” of wrestling 
fans tune in each week to “smell 


what the rock is cooking.” 

If you don’t know what I am talking 
about, here’s what you’ve been missing. 

You can include me as one of the mil- 
lions who watch each week to see the 
people’s elbow from the Rock, the Goldberg 
Jackhammer or any other wrestling super- 
star each Monday and Thursday night. 

Some may wonder what the popularity 
of wrestling has to say about this country. 
They also may wonder what type of person 
watches this programming. 

I have no idea what wrestling means, 
but you can’t stereotype wrestling fans as 
toothless beer drinking trailer trash. 

Wrestling has grown in popularity for a 
number of reasons. It is exactly what it says 
it is, “sports entertainment.” It is a soap 
opera for a primarily male audience. The 
plot lines are easy to follow. You know who 

_are the bad guys are and at some point the 
good guys will come in and save the day. 
Wrestling is a classic good versus evil battle. 
Only the combatants are wearing wrestling 


tights instead of a white cowboy hat. 

People from all walks of life are watch- 
ing wrestling today. Computer program- 
mers, dental hygienists, advertising execu- 
tives, business managers, and blue collar 
types all watch “smackdown” on Thursday 
nights rather than the highly rated “Friends” 
program. 

The combined ratings of the two major 
wrestling programs, World Championship 
Wrestling’s “Monday Night Nitro” and the 
World Wrestling Federation’s “Monday 
Night Raw” are higher than “Monday Night 
Football.” 

In response to that, it has been reported 
that the National Football League has of- 
fered the World Wrestling Federation $100 
million to move its Monday night program- 
ming to another day because it is hurting 
the ratings of “Monday Night Football.” 

Wrestling is not for everyone. The con- 
tent of wrestling is for adults, and organiza- 
tions should not aim their advertising at 
children. 

The World Wrestling Federation is the 
biggest culprit of those tactics. Weeknights 
are not the forum for these types of gim- 
micks. Evening gown matches, “puppies” 
and “kitties,” and other sexual innuendos 
have no place in programming children 
could be watching. 

Even the WCW has started to use more 
sex to help promote its Monday program. 

If these companies feel they have to 
resort to promotions such as these, they 
could make their fans pay for it, via the pay 
per view programs they air every month. 

A $40 or $50 pay per view might discour- 
age some from watching a wrestling pro- 
gram with adult themes. People shouldn’t 
rely on television networks to act as paren- 


~ tal monitors to screen out what is right and 


wrong for kids. If someone feels that wres- 
tling isn’t right for their children, don’t let 


Long-time science prof. dies 
after long battle with cancer 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


; ECC Professor Emeritus Robert A. 
N= the retired chairman of the 

natural sciences department, died 
Sunday evening at his home after a four 
year battle with cancer. 

“He was a good friend and my mentor,” 
said Edward DeSchuytner math and science 
assistant dean. “He was always willing to 
help students and faculty with any prob- 
lem.” 

Paul was born in Haverhill on July 29, 
1934, son of Jeannette (Caron) Paul of 
Haverhill, and the late Edmund Paul Sr. 

He attended local schools and graduated 
from Haverhill High School with the Class 
of 1952. He also graduated cum laude and 
as class valedictorian from Bryant college, 
receiving a bachelor of science degree in 
business administration and later a 
bachelor's degree in education. 

While at Bryant, he earned the highest 
honor at the school, the Gold Key and was 
president of the student senate. He was a 
member and president of Beta Sigma Chi 
fraternity and served as the school's sport’s 
editor. Paul later received a master’s degree 
from Clark University and the University of 
Western Ontario in Canada. 

“I knew Robert since 1969. He played an 
important part in hiring most of the faculty 
that is here today,” said Paul Bevilacqua, 
vice-president of academic affairs. “His love 
for students, school and faculty inspired a 
lot of us.” 

His tenure at NECC lasted 35 years in- 


cluding 18 years as 
department chair- 
man before his re- 
tirement in 1997. 

While at NECC, 
he also taught pho- 
tography for sev- 
eral years and 
served for 19 years 
as the photogra- 
phy club’s faculty 
adviser. Before 
const working at NECC, 
File photo 


he taught five 

ROBERT PAUL, years at Bryant 
professor emeritus College. 

“I met Robert in 


1971. We’re members of the same church; 
he’s done it all at the church,” said John 
Mason, natural. science department. “He 
was a real great friend, and I'll miss him 
dearly.” 

He was a published author of books, 
including “Marine Radio-facsimile, A 
Mariner’s Guide to the Weather,” which he 
wrote for Alden Electronics and Exercises 
in Meteorology. Now in its fifth edition, it is 
used by universities across the United States 
and Canada. 

Funeral services will be held on Thurs- 
day at 10 a.m. at Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Haverhill. Donations can be made to the 
Professor Robert A. Paul Memorial Scholar- 
ship cjo Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation, 100E Way, Haverhill, Mass. 
01830, Attention: Jean Poth. 


THANKS To THE LATEST 

MEDIA MERGER, WE NOW 
HAVE ACCESS To MORE THAN 
500 CHANNELS ALL SHOWING 
THE SAME PROGRAM... 


them watch. That’s parental control at its 
best. It’s that simple. 

Those parents should then ask them- 
selves what their child is doing up at 10 or 
11 p.m. when their kids have school the 
next morning. 

If people turn off wrestling, networks 
will pay more attention. Lower ratings will 


have a bigger impact on advertising dollars, 
and that speaks louder than hundreds of 
telephone complaints. 

As for everyone else, enjoy wrestling for 
what it is, sports entertainment. Have fun 
watching the heroes and villains of profes- 
sional wrestling battle it out for entertain- 
ment supremacy. 


Exciting News! 


Bradford College & 
Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www.bradford.edu 
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ollege honors several staffers 


@ Their Emeritus status 
recognizes sustained 
excellence 


everal retiring members of the faculty 

and administration were honored with 

emeritus status at the end of last 
semester. 

Mary A. Harada of West Newbury was 
awarded emeritus status at Northern Essex 
Community College where she taught in 
the Department of History and Govern- 
ment from 1976 until her retirement in 
1997. She served the college as chair of the 
Department of History and Government, a 
member and onetime chair of the college’s 
Academic Council, and a member of the 
Legal Advisory Committee. 

In presenting the award during the 
college’s recent commencement exercises, 


Mary came to the 
college when it was in 
its infancy and had a 
profound effect on its 
growth 


Curious About Fis 
Spurk 117. Noo 


Diversity: The Gaya 


. Other « 


Career Decision: F people 
to 12 people. Please call 556-3722 to 


NECC President David Hartleb said, “Mary 
came to the college when it was in its 
infancy and had a profound effect on its 
growth.” 

He also noted that she will be “best 
remembered for sustaining high academic 
standards from her students. She challenged 
them to reach their greatest potential and 
provided a classroom that was lively and 
intellectually stimulating.” 

Emeritus status at Northern Essex is an 
honor that recognizes sustained excellence 
in performance, character and meritorious 
service to the college. 

Adrienne L. Markham of York Beach, 
Maine was also awarded Emeritus status . 
Markham joined the college in 1974 as an 
instructor in the evening Registered Nurs- 
ing Program and worked her way up to full 
professor, a role she held from 1988 until 
her retirement in 1998. 

Hartleb praised Markham as “someone 
whose contributions as an educator of reg- 
istered nurses will be felt in the health care 
services of the Merrimack Valley for many 
years to come. Our students have greatly 
benefited from the depth and breadth of 
Professor Markham’s clinical competence.” 

He also noted that “she set high stan- 
dards knowing that the effectiveness of her 
teaching would also be tested when her 
students took the nursing boards. Year 
after year they passed with flying colors.” 

Joseph Brown of Newburyport was 
awarded Emeritus status . Brown, who joined 
the college as the comptroller in 1976, also 
served as the college’s Dean of Administra- 
tive Services for 18 years from 1980 to 1998. 

Hartleb said, “One of Joe’s greatest con- 
tributions to the college was his involve- 
ment with securing and renovating the 
Lawrence campus. In just a few short 
months, he helped transform a donated 


/ 


File photo 


CONGRATULATIONS, HONOREES: The president praises several staffers for their 
service to the college: Adrienne L. Markham, Mary A. Harada, and Ernest W. Arnold 
Jr., front row. Joseph Brown and President David Hartleb, back row. 


insurance building into a college campus 
complete with classrooms, administrative 
offices, nursing labs and a library. This feat 
took extraordinary vision, super human 
effort and crackerjack organizational skills.” 

He said Brown was known as an “’incred- 
ibly hard worker and a man of integrity 
whose word you could count on and whose 
dedication to the college was unquestion- 
able.” 

Emeritus status was also awarded to 
Ernest W. Arnold, Jr. of Haverhill. He joined 
the faculty of the college in 1964 and taught 


for over 30 years before his retirement in 
1996. He also served as chairman of the 
Electronic Technology and Engineering Sci- 
ence Departments. 

Hartleb referred to Arnold as, “one of 
the most student-centered teachers you 
will ever find,” and also said that he had 
served the college in many ways including 
serving on the college’s Academic Council, 
orchestrating transfer agreements between 
Northern Essex and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst and sharing his ex- 
pertise in civil technology. 
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Foreign student chooses NECC’s dance program 


® Continued from page 1 
haps 

use aroma therapy to give her audience 
a unique and relaxing experience. 

“But that’s just a dream,” she said with 
a smile. 

Kimura said her parents were very sup- 
portive of her decision to come to the 
United States for her college education. 

“My mother was especially encouraging 
because she came here when she was very 
young and has friends in California,” she 
said. 

Most foreign students have a relative or 
friend who lives in the area who sponsors 
them and provides a home or apartment 
during their stay. 

Kimura does not know anyone in the 
area except for a couple of new friends she 
has made through the college. 

She is currently living at a local YWCA 
and said she hopes to be able to find an 
apartment later on. 

She said her social life is limited. 

“T have a lot of homework, especially in 
my English language and writing classes. 
It’s very hard,” she said. 

She also cooks her own meals, mostly 
traditional Japanese dishes, but said she 
enjoys pizza and Wendy’s. 

Kimura said the move from her native 
country was both exciting and scary, but 
she is enthusiastic about her dance pro- 
gram, especially her Tuesday jazz class which 
she finds challenging. 

Still Point dance director, Elaine 
Mawhinney said many students choose 
NECC for its dance program. 

“Eight of the nine students currently 
enrolled in the dance program came here 
specifically for this program, and the ninth 
student started out in a liberal arts course 
and decided he wanted to dance,” 
Mawhinney said. 

She said two of these students are cur- 
rently involved in setting up dance pro- 


grams at local high schools. 

“Triton High School called and asked if 
someone could help them set up a dance 
program . They have nothing there now and 
they know all about us. This is a first for us,” 
Mawhinney said. 

She said last year a student from Califor- 
nia who had been accepted at Adelphi Col- 
lege and the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst chose NECC instead because she 
said, “It feels like family.” 

Mawhinney said she also receives calls 
from other students about the dance pro- 
gram since the Globe’s article on Still Point’s 
25th Anniversary last year. 

Kimura’s choice of the NECC dance pro- 
gram may be seen by many as further 
support of the value of a new theater in the 
proposed Fine Arts/Technology Center. 

The topic has been discussed at length 
recently since the college announced its 
decision last spring to leave a new theater 
out of the plans for the Center due to cost 
constraints. 

However, after the creative arts depart- 
ment proposed new plans for a combined 
theater and conference center, President 
David Hartleb and the board of trustees 
have reconsidered, and are currently inves- 
tigating the new concept. 

Kelts said foreign students studying at 
NECC must complete their programs within 
two years and have six months to decide 
whether to transfer, work or return home. 

She said at last spring’s commencement 
exercises, four foreign students graduated 
with high honors. 

Currently, foreign students enrolled at 
NECC represent Russia, Thailand, Belarus, 
Germany, Taiwan, Venezuela and Viet Nam. 

Their programs of study include busi- 
ness, liberal arts, graphic design, deaf stud- 
ies, international relations, and travel and 
tourism management. 

Contact Camille Ducey by e-mail at: 
camille35@yahoo.com. 


Grant to help Hispanic businesses 


Continued from page 1 
owners and entrepreneurs. 

+ assist Hispanic micro-enterprises to 
understand and comply with the requisites 
of establishing, maintaining and expand- 
ing a business in Lawrence. 

+ provide emerging Hispanic business 

- owners and entrepreneurs with the neces- 
sary skills to open and manage successful 
enterprise within the city of Lawrence. 

* encourage minority business entrepre- 
neurs to expand their busi- 
nesses beyond their immediate 
Hispanic market into the larger 
economic mainstream. 

- provide all Hispanic resi- 
dents, regardless of English lan- 
guage ability, with the oppor- 
tunity to participate in city ac- 
tivities, receiving and sharing 
information enabling them to 
participate in the economic and 
social mainstream of Lawrence. 

“With this assistance from 
HUD, Northern Essex and the 
citizens of Lawrence, many of 
whom are without question the 
most disadvantaged individu- 
als in the country, can make a 
positive and lasting impact on 
the Lawrence community,” said 
President David Hartleb. 

The program will also imple- 
ment a mentor program that 
will partner Hispanic business 
owners with “Anglos” with simi- 
lar businesses to assist them as 
they transition into the greater 
economic mainstream. 


H This project is funded by the 
Youth through 


“We credit the success of this applica- 
tion to the tremendous effort made by the 
congressional offices of Senator Kennedy 
and Representative Meehan, who brought 
together the college and the city of Lawrence 
to create this program,” Hartleb said. 

He also credited Katherine Rodger, dean 
ofthe Lawrence campus, and Jorge Santiago, 
assistant dean of urban programs, for their 
assistance with the proposal. 


Northern Essex Community College 


presents 


The Gay and Lesbian 


Friday Film Series 
1999-2000 
12 noon to 2:00 p.m 


Student Center Theater (F Bullding), Haverhill Campus 


In and Out 
The Incredibly True Adventures of 2 Girls in Love 
Philadelphia 


The films are free and open to the public. 


All have open captions for the Deaf and hard of hearing, except 
the last one which is in French with English subtitles. 


For further information please contact: 


The Counseling Center, F121, Student Center, (978)556-3790. 
: Student Activities Office of Faculty & Staff 
Cosponsors: Department, 


, Diversity Committee and New 


Governor's Commission on bride 


Massachusetts 
a contract with the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 


David Cousins photo 
POWER OUTAGE: This tree on Kenoza Avenue started the weekend a few hours 
early for students and staff last Friday. Classes were cancelled—and then the 
decision was reversed an hour later when power was restored—causing most 
faculty and students to head home for the start of a beautiful weekend. 


Faculty create home pages 


@ Continued from page 1 

to decide what information they want to 
include on a home page, and his staff will 
help design the page and assist with updat- 
ing and other instructional needs. 

“We're helping faculty to get started. 
We're trying to empower the faculty to use 
web sites as part of their academic teach- 
ing,” Foucault said. 

Foucault said some instructors have set 
up links to other sites, which helps students 
with research. 

“The concept is not only for home pages, 
but companion web sites that coordinate 
with a course,” Foucault said. 

He said George H. Bailey, English profes- 
sor, took advantage of the offer and set up 
a home page featuring a picture of 
Shakespeare; a catalog description; sylla- 
bus; and study guides which link to other 
web sites in the world. 

Foucault said students are able to simply 
go online to Bailey’s home page to find out 
when a report is due, or to view excerpts 
from required texts from the 17th to 20th 
centuries. 

“What was typically a handout is now a 
wealth of web-based information to be in- 


corporated into a NECC classroom,” he said. 

Setting up a web site can take as little as 
one day if the faculty member has all course 
materials developed, said Foucault. 

Foucault said he is excited faculty mem- 
bers are getting invigorated by new oppor- 
tunities which have improved students 
learning. 

“Our audience is faculty and student 
learners who can take wonderful technol- 
ogy at this college and find places to use it. 
We have the equipment, the programs and 
the expertise and we made faculty realize 
that we can do this now,” he said. 

For faculty or staff members who would 
like more information on the program, a 
series of workshops are being offered by CIT 
and the Office of Faculty and Staff Develop- 
ment. 

They are: 

Own a Piece of the Web, Oct. 6. 

Creating Web Ready Material, choice of 
six dates. 

Microsoft Front Page Workshop, Nov. 3. 

A full schedule may be obtained by con- 
tacting the faculty and staff development 
office. 

E-mail: camille35@yahoo.com 
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Seminary president can’t control his anger 


@ Coppenger fired 
in the wake of his 


outburst of temper 

ANSAS CITY, Mo. (AP) The president 
| of Midwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary has been fired for what the 
chairman of the school’s board called prob- 
lems with anger control. 

The board voted to fire Mark Coppenger, 
ending a two-month investigation by the 
board’s executive committee into allega- 
tions that Coppenger had acted inappropri- 
ately toward others, including members of 
the seminary staff. 

The Rev. Carl Weiser of Lynchburg, Va., 
the board’s chairman, said in a prepared 
statement that, “After hours of agonizing 
discussion and interviews with Dr. 
Coppenger and (seminary) vice presidents, 
a majority of the board concluded that the 
expressions of anger admitted to by Dr. 
Coppenger had irreparably damaged his 
ability to lead the seminary.” 

The statement also commended 
Coppenger for “his four years of outstand- 
ing innovation, creativity and dedication to 
the Lord’s work.” 

Twenty-nine of the board’s 35 trustees 
attended the special meeting. 

“God is in control, and I am looking 
forward to the next thing,” said Coppenger, 
51. “I wish the best for Midwestern, and I 
will be cheering from the sidelines.” 

The board appointed Michael Whitehead, 
the seminary’s vice president of business 


affairs and assistant professor of church 
and law, as interim president. 

Midwestern, with about 700 students, is 
one of six seminaries owned and operated 
by the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
largest Protestant denomination in the 
United States. 

The Rev. Jay Sparks, president of the 
student body association, said he was in 
shock and that Coppenger had a good deal 
of support. ; 

Coppenger had expressed repentance 
for “misappropriation of anger” in a meet- 
ing with the executive committee July 30. 

Trustees had unanimously elected 
Coppenger as the third president of Mid- 
western four years ago. He had been a 
pastor, a philosophy professor, executive 
director of the Baptist Convention in Indi- 
ana and vice president for convention rela- 
tions with the Southern Baptist Convention 
executive committee. 

A theological conservative, Coppenger 
had vowed that the seminary would stand 
on the inerrancy of the Bible. He also had 
emphasized evangelism and spiritual de- 
velopment. 

“This is a huge tragedy, a shame,” said 
the Rev. Paul Brooks, pastor of First Baptist 
Church of Raytown, whose son, Mark Brooks, 
is a Midwestern student. Coppenger, he 
said, “had done a very fine job. The school 
had grown, and fine professors had come 
in.” 

But Nodell Dennis, executive director of 
the Blue River-Kansas City Baptist Associa- 
tion, said that if reports of Coppenger’s 
“dehumanizing people” were true, then 
“he did need to be dismissed.” 


Pa. professors’ union sues 
over their salary schedule 


@ Fall semester is now in 
jeopardy. A strike vote set 
for Sept. 27 


OHNSTOWN, Pa. (AP) The state has made 

an illegal contract offer to professors at 

state-run universities, the teachers al- 

ge in a lawsuit filed in Commonwealth 
Court in Harrisburg. 

The 5,500-member Association of Penn- 


sylvania State College and University Facul- 


ties sued the state’s network of colleges 
Sept. 14 and asked for an emergency injunc- 
tion to declare a proposed salary item ille- 
gal. 

The professors alleged that the State 
System of Higher Education wants to re- 
duce the interval between steps on the 
faculty pay scale to below 4 percent. The 
professors say it would take three extra 
years to reach top scale under the state’s 
plan. 

The interval is spelled out in a 1963 state 
law, said Pat Heilman, president of the 
union local at Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

He said the state wants to go to a 15-step 
system with intervals of 2.5 percent be- 
tween each salary step. As it stands now, 
there are eight steps with gaps of 5 percent 
between each. 

During a professor’s first six years, they 
advance one step per year. They wait from 
their seventh year until their tenth year for 
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“We need most of you 
voting. We need a 90 

percent turnout and a 
90 percent yes.” 


their next raise. 

The intervals are fair game, said Ken- 
neth Marshall, a spokesman for state uni- 
versities. 

“We don’t agree that the increment can’t 
be changed through the negotiating pro- 
cess. We are not trying to unilaterally re- 
duce it,” Marshall said. “We find the lawsuit 
interesting, since they earlier in the nego- 
tiations suggested decreasing the incre- 
ment themselves.” 

The state is seeking a three-year contract 
with pay raises of 11.5 percent to 16.25 
percent. The union wants a four-year deal 
with raises of 17.25 percent to 37.25 per- 
cent. 

Professors have not had a contract since 
June 30, and a strike vote is set for Sept. 27- 
28. Heilman said the union has offered to 
work under terms of the old contract until 
Dec. 31 to guarantee a complete fall semes- 
ter. 

Besides IUP, the schools in the system 
are: Cheyney, Slippery Rock, Edinboro, Cali- 
fornia, Clarion, Lock Haven, Shippensburg, 
West Chester, Mansfield, Bloomsburg, East 
Stroudsburg, Kutztown and Millersville. 

The union president, William Fulmer, 
said at Slippery Rock University Monday 
that the professors are on the verge of a 
strike. 

“I am hoping that (Gov. Tom) Ridge 
himself will get involved in this,” he said. “I 
don’t believe he is aware of all the nonsense 
going on.” 

He urged a “yes” on a strike vote. 

“We need most of you voting,” he told 
Slippery Rock professors. “We need a 90 
percent turnout and a 90 percent yes.” 

Steve Gagliardo, a union negotiator, told 
professors that he expects them to honor 
the strike if there is one. Fulmer said any 
strike would start in October. 

Sylvia Herdt, a professor of social work 
at Slippery Rock, said she was ready to walk 
out. 

“T have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose,” she said. 
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ENJOYING THE PACE OF COLLEGE LIFE: Students take pleasure in the 
sunny weather while walking to and from classes on the Haverhill campus. The 
college reports that enrollment is up again this semester, meaning more students 
are using the cafeteria and other campus services. 


These hormone tests 
are nothing to spit at 


® Good news for needle 
phobics as saliva testing 
promises accurate testing 


By MARGARET HOPKINS 


Centre Daily Times 


it great expect(or)ations: your saliva 
can tell whether it’s the best of times 
or the worst of times. 

Too much of certain hormones like cor- 
tisol, and you’re probably overcome with 
anxiety and worry. Low levels of cortisol 
signal aggressive or antisocial behavior. 

Salimetrics, a new State College biotech 
firm, manufactures and markets an assay, 
or chemical test, that uses saliva to mea- 
sure whether your cortisol levels are out of 
whack. To determine that, you simply have 
to drool. 

A Penn State spinoff, Salimetrics also is 
developing saliva chemical tests for other 
hormones as well. Initially targeting the 
research community for its products, the 
company anticipates eventual commercial 
demand. 

Measuring substances from hormones 
to illegal drugs in saliva is a field that’s 
growing rapidly, said Dick Supina, com- 
pany president. “Our product and others to 
be introduced shortly are easier to use and 
give more accurate results than what’s in 
the marketplace,” he said. 

For decades, doctors have ordered blood 
tests to determine everything from choles- 
terol levels to insulin concentrations. But 
analyzing saliva for biological markers such 
as hormones and the HIV antibody has 
some advantages. 

Saliva is not considered infectious un- 
less it contains blood. Saliva collection also 
can be done anywhere, anyplace without a 
stop at a laboratory or doctor’s office. In 
addition, saliva sampling is far easier than 
taking blood from the very young and the 
very old. 

Best for those with needle phobia, its 
non-invasive. All you need to do is over- 
come that childhood edict against spitting. 

Using saliva to pinpoint hormone or 
drug levels has its own challenges in that 
target biological markers often occur in 
very small amounts in saliva, in concentra- 
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tions as low as one-trillionth ofa gram, said 
Doug Granger, a Penn State assistant pro- 
fessor of biobehaviorial health and 
Salimetrics’ vice president of research and 
marketing. fil 

Salimetrics evolved out of Granger’s re- 
search on children with behavior problems 
such as hyperactivity, anxiety and depres- 
sion. 

From a decade of study, he concluded 
certain hormone levels could be linked to 
children’s behavior problems and chemical 
tests could establish that connection. 

Granger and Eve Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of operations at Salimetrics, devel- 
oped salivary assays at Penn States Behav- 
ioral Endocrinology Lab. Located in the 
Penn State Research Park, the lab special- 
izes in saliva testing for many markers. 

Annually, more than 30,000 samples 
from around the world are analyzed for 
researchers looking at the biological bases 
for health, said Granger, who came to Penn 
State in 1994. Many of those samples use 
assays produced at Salimetrics. 

Because the lab must construct an assay 
each time it runs a test, Granger and 
Schwartz hooked up with Supina to start 
Salimetrics to mass-produce the assays. 

For now, making the assay kits is labor- 
intensive. During a three-day period, lab 
technicians coat plastic plates with 96 tiny 
wells with the highly specific assay antibod- 
ies. Plates are processed, sterilized and 
shipped all over the world. 

Penn State sociology professor Alan 
Booth uses saliva to determine testosterone 
levels in men, families and athletic team 
members. His research explores how the 
hormone influences and is influenced by 
social and individual behavior. 

“With saliva, we can do research that we 
couldn’t if we had to draw blood; hardly 
anyone refuses to spit,” said Booth. 

Granger sees another application: moni- 
toring of estrogen and testosterone levels 
for men and women who take hormone 
replacements. 

With saliva testing, patients could check 
their levels daily as well as throughout the 
day. With that information, physicians could 
more easily regulate dosages. Until FDA 
approval is gained, the assay kits won’t be 
available to physicians or over-the-counter 
for diagnostic use. But Supina sees the 
advantages of saliva testing propelling it 
quickly into the commercial marketplace. 
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Tales of terror from East Timor 


@ Violence forces 
1,400 refugees to 
flee to Australia 


By ROHAN SULLIVAN 


Associated Press Writer 


ARWIN, Australia (AP) 

When armed men from 

one of East Timor’s noto- 
rious militias came to her house, 
they ordered Maria Lenor Da Silva 
to get out or die. 

When she and her family fled 
to a nearby convent, the militia- 
men tried to kill them anyway. 

“They burned the house and 
everything inside,” Da Silva said 
Wednesday, a day after she and 
about 1,400 other refugees were 
flown to safety in Australia. “They 
tried to shoot one person. They 
missed. Then they stabbed him 
with a bayonet. He was my 
nephew.” 

She fled, and does not know 
her nephew’s fate. 

With her son and six grand- 
children, Da Silva, 62, sought sanc- 
tuary in what she thought was the 
only place safe from the pro-Jakarta 
militias _ the headquarters of the 
U.N. mission sent to oversee a 
ballot on independence in the In- 
donesian territory. 

But even that refuge became 
too dangerous. The U.N. mission 
abandoned its headquarters last 
week because of the danger. 

Hundreds of people are re- 
ported to have been killed and the 
United Nations says hundreds of 
thousands more have been dis- 
placed since anti-independence 
militias went on a rampage after 
an overwhelming vote for inde- 
pendence. 

In Australia, the refugees were 
given medical checks and housed 


in a tent city on the grounds of a 
Timorese community center in the 
northern city of Darwin. 

After the first night’s sleep in 
more than a week that wasn’t 
interrupted by the sound of gun- 
fire, the refugees said they were 
relieved to be safe. 

A Catholic church service 
Wednesday morning lasted hours. 
Afterwards, laughing children 
kicked soccer balls between the 
rows of army tents where they 
now live. 

But many people’s thoughts 
were still with relatives who fled 
to the hills or who were taken 
away in trucks towards Indone- 
sian-controlled West Timor by the 
army, which is accused of com- 
plicity in the violence. 

U.N. officials say those in the 
hills face starvation. An aid drop 
could begin soon. 

From behind the walls of the 
U.N. compound, the refugees 
watched the plumes of smoke ris- 
ing from their burning houses, 
heard the gunshots and the 
screams as their neighbors were 
attacked and killed. 

Nicolaus Xavier held up his 
hands as if pointing a rifle into the 
air. “Boom, boom, boom. Every 
night, we couldn’t sleep because 
of the shooting,” he says of the 
eight days he spent with his wife 
and six children in the compound. 

Fifteen-year-old Inacia Araujo 
doesn’t know where his parents 
are. He escaped to the U.N. com- 
pound after his mother and father 
were taken away toward West 
Timor in a truck. 

Araujo and other young men in 
the camp said members of the 
Aitarak militia threatened to kill 
them if they didn’t join. He pre- 
tended to help them, but escaped 
to the U.N. compound when the 
militiamen started assaulting 
some of their own members. 
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PEDESTRAINS PARISIAN SITE: “Cow in a Tree” created by 
Australian artist John Kelly. The statue is part of the exhibition 
“Champs of Sculpture,” running through Nov. 15, which 
features 52 works by contemporary artists from five conti- 
nents. It was conceived as the second chapter to a 1996 modern 
sculpture show that drew millions to the Champs-Elysees, the 
graceful, tree-lined avenue considered one of the world’s most 


beautiful. 


Sebastiao Guterres, a 26-year- 
old student who worked as a U.N. 
volunteer for the vote, said East 
Timorese had no idea how vicious 
the reaction would be. 


But seeking revenge would only 
continue the conflict, he said. 

“We have had to learn, inde- 
pendence is not cheap. We have 
had to pay,” Guterres said. 


Britain posts lowest inflation rate in 36 years 


@ Economy on an 
upswing after a 30 
year slump 


inflation rate fell in August 

to 1.1 percent, its lowest level 
in 36 years, the Office for National 
Statistics said. 

Good harvests for seasonal veg- 
etables and lower clothing costs 
were among the main reasons for 
the decline, which was partially 
offset by higher gasoline prices. 
The year-to-year inflation rate was 
1.3 percent in July. 

“If saves me a few hundred 
pounds a year, it’s always good 
news,” said Neville Grey, 28, a 
London consultant who spoke 
while browsing at a sporting goods 
store. 

Business groups also welcomed 
the news. 

“Inflation has been the scourge 
of the British economy for the last 
30 years,” said Vincent Burke of 
the London Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 

The decrease in consumer 
prices is likely to reassure the 
Bank of England, which only last 
week raised a key lending rate in 
an effort to cool Britain’s surging 
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housing market and other infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The latest inflation figure is 
the lowest since July 1963, when 
the rate stood at 0.8 percent, the 
statistics office said. The peak in- 
flation rate since that time, 26.9 
percent, came in August 1975. 

An adjusted measure of infla- 
tion- the so-called underlying rate, 
which excludes mortgage interest 
payments - was 2.1 percent in Au- 
gust, its lowest level since October 
1994, the office said. 

The underlying rate is the mea- 
sure chosen by the government as 
the focus for its efforts to control 
inflation. The government’s tar- 
geted rate is 2.5 percent. 

Peter Gutmann, a senior econo- 
mist at the National Westminster 
Bank Group, said the August fig- 
ure came as a surprise. 

“It was certainly somewhat 
below our expectations andI guess 
most other peoples’ as well. We 
expected a similar sort of rate to 
the July one,” he said. 

Underlying inflation was 2.2 
percent in July. 

Lower inflation means Britain 
may succeed in tempering the 
sharp swings in prices and eco- 
nomic activity that it experienced 
in the late 1980s and early 90s, 
Gutmann said. 

But Hilary Tranter, a 41-year- 


old graphic designer out shopping, 
said she was skeptical about the 
latest inflation figures. 


“Tt gives you a little boost,” she 
said, “and then you think, ‘Hang 
on. Can I really trust it?’ ” 


Community Drive 


At 


Northern Essex 
Community College 


Thursday 
September 30, 1999 


10:00 a.m. 


- 3:00 p.m. 


First Floor Atrium 


45 Franklin St. 


Lawrence 


For more information or to schedule an appoinanent, 
please call Charlene Guarino at 
(978)794-5625 (800)462-9400 x2034 of e-mail 
guarinoc@usa.redcross.org 


oxen American Red Cross 


French push 
shorter work 
week, tax cuts 


ARIS (AP) French Finance Min 

ister Dominique Strauss-Kahn 
says that the 35-hour working 
week, tax cuts and other mea- 
sures will help create more than 
300,000 jobs in the year 2000. 

“We anticipate between 60,000 
and 80,000 jobs” created from re- 
ducing the work week to 35 hours 
from the current 39 hours, Strauss- 
Kahn said at a news conference on 
the Socialist-led government’s 
2000 budget. 

In addition, he reckons that 
reducing value added tax to 5.5 
percent from 20.6 percent on home 
improvements as well as on do- 
mestic help will boost economic 
activity and create another 30,000 
to 40,000 jobs. 

Strauss-Kahn said the govern- 
ment expects that more than 
300,000 jobs will be created in 
2000 and that unemployment will 
continue falling at a faster pace 
than its European neighbors. 

The government of Prime Min- 
ister Lionel Jospin has made tack- 
ling joblessness its number one 
priority. The unemployment rate 
has fallen from over 12 percent to 
11.2 percent since Jospin took of- 
fice in 1997. 

The government said Wednes- 
day it will spend 7 billion francs - 
($1.1billion) on its controversial 
plans to shorten the work week. 

France’s employers association, 
known as Medef, and some pri- 
vate-sector economists have at- 
tacked the plans as expensive, 
unworkable and unlikely to cre- 
ate new jobs on a sustainable ba- 
sis. 

The government is to finalize 
its law on the 35-hour work week 
this fall. 


Volunteers flee 
Columbia after 
phone threats 


OGOTA, Colombia (AP) The 

medical aid group Doctors 
Without Borders said it has evacu- 
ated 11 foreign doctors and nurses 
from Colombia and suspended 
several health projects after re- 
ceiving threatening phone calls. 

Spokesman Enrique Grau said 
the threatening callers to the 
group’s office in the Caribbean 
port of Cartagena, 405 miles north 
of Bogota, did not identify them- 
selves or make clear their com- 
plaint with the organization. He 
did not give further details on the 
calls. 

“We don’t know who they are, 
or why,” Grau told The Associated 
Press in telephone interview. “This 
has never happened to us before.” 

Doctors Without Borders has 
flown the doctors and nurses - 
nine Dutch, one Spanish and one 
British - to another Latin Ameri- 
can country, Grau said. He did not 
say which one. 

The group was temporarily sus- 
pending basic health and anti- 
malaria projects in the vast north- 
ern region served by the Cartagena 
office. 

In 1997, the local chapter of 
Amnesty International closed its 
doors in Bogota after receiving 
threatening calls. 

Vivian Sequera 
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Writing tutors aim 
to build confidence 


® They are the good 
readers who help make 
better writers 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


o ifs, ands, or buts about it, writing 

is hard work. Beit e-mailing a friend, 

writing a memo at work or penning 
the next great American novel, putting 
one’s thoughts on paper in a concise and 
organized way can be an anxiety-producing 
task. 

However, writing can also be a deeply 
rewarding exercise for the soul. 

Learning to write well is important. Co- 
ordinator Diane Gori and her staff of tutors 
at the writing center know this and want to 
help. 

“Our goal at the writing center is not to 
make strong individual papers, but to make 
stronger writers,” Gori said. 

Students enrolled in Basic Writing class 
are required to visit the writing center once 
a week. The writing center is open to all 
NECC students. 

While they will neither write your next 
Composition I paper nor assist you if you 
seek help at the last minute, they will 
provide support. 

Gori said with three tutors available, 
students receive individualized attention. 


“We want students to learn that writing 
is a process,” Gori said. “Before writing, 
students must learn to think it through, to 
organize their thoughts, to develop a focus 
and then begin writing a rough draft.” 

The staff will help students begin writ- 
ing papers if they are having trouble get- 
ting started. They'll also brainstorm with 


-students and help generate ideas by asking 


questions, said writing center tutor Clare 
Thompson. 

Thompson had just finished helping two 
basic writing students create a brainstorm- 
ing list about a place they have visited and 
are writing an essay about. 

“I ask them questions,” Thompson said. 
“What is the most interesting part of this 
place? What’s important about this place? 
What do you want the readers to see? Give 
me the details, sensory details. Show me 
the landscape of this place, I’ve never been 
nerena 

Thompson said writing center staff will 
read students’ rough drafts and teach them 
how to edit their own papers. “Every writer 
needs good readers,” she said. 

Gori said students are assisted in using 
Microsoft Word. 

Pamphlets titled “Writing A Research 
Paper: Survival Skills For Beginners” and 
“Taking The Pain Out Of Poetry” geared 
toward Composition I and Composition II 
are available to students. 

Tutor Jennie-Rebecca Falcetta said that 
often many students visiting the writing 
center need only encouragement and some 


Student Activities 


ell 
IS 


Student Activities aims to provide opportunities for students to integrate recreational, 
civic and social experiences with their academic programs. 
Through involvement in Student Activities, students may develop their leadership skills, 
create new friendships and become more socially-responsible and culturally-enriched. 


+ Student Enrichment Program 
+ Student Clubs & Organizations 


+ Student Leadership Development Program 


+ Student Government Association 
+ Student Senate 


+ Bus passes, locker rentals, housing information, balloons, movie passes & many 


more services. 


F-133, 978-556-3731, Haverhill campus 
or 
L-133, 978-738-7417, Lawrence campus 


http://www.necc.mass.edu/StudentActivities 
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READING AND WRITING: Tutor Claire Thompson works with students like liberal 
arts major Kory Paquette, left, in the writing center. 


direction. 

“We tell students and reinforce the idea 
that they have the capabilities to write 
well,” Falcetta said. 

“Many students have been out of school 
for a while and have questions and con- 
cerns about their writing,” Falcetta said. 
“We try to build their confidence.” 

Falcetta, who taught Basic Writing, En- 
glish Comp. I and English Comp. II for four 
years, said that some of the best papers she 
has ever read have been written by nontra- 
ditional students. 

“T’ve read essays about Vietnam and 
battling alcoholism,” said Falcetta. “These 
are people who have different life experi- 
ences than the average 18-year-old high 
school graduate.” 

Falcetta said she enjoys working in the 
writing center and finds it very satisfying. 


“It’s exciting work. This is teaching!” 

Beyond helping students improve their 
writing skills, the writing center staff will 
aid students in solving problems that might 
affect their success at NECC, said Gori. 

Gori speaks highly of the writing staff 
tutors Caroline Anderberg, Thompson, and 
Falcetta. 

“They can’t be praised enough. They are 
all very patient and are wonderful.” 

The writing center is located in C-205 of 
the Spurk building in Haverhill. The 
Lawrence writing center is located in L-200. 

In Haverhill, hours are weekdays 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., and Monday to Thursday nights 
from 6 to 9 p.m. 

Lawrence campus hours are Wednesday 
and Thursday from 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., 
and Tuesday and Wednesday nights from 5 
to 8 p.m. 
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© Robinson gives up 
business world to help 
students earn credit 
based on experience 


By GEORGE WARD 


Features Editor 


lifelong learner himself, Ken 
J resins has high hopes for a 
new alternative studies division at 

NECC. 

Robinson, an NECC employee for six 
years, has used his past work experiences to 
further his career. 

Robinson went the route of the tradi- 
tional student, but realized the path of a 
mechanical engineer was not for him. 

Following his first stint in college, 
Robinson enrolled in the military. While 
enlisted, Robinson received training in com- 
puters. 

After leaving the military, Robinson went 
to work for Digital as a computer service 
engineer. Robinson worked in their train- 
ing department and in their management 
training department. He used his last pro- 
motion as a motivation to receive his 
associate’s degree in management from 
North Shore Community College in the 
mid-’70s. 

After working for more than 15 years in 
Digital’s management training area, 
Robinson went to Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege in Quincy to complete his master’s 
degree in management. 

While at Eastern Nazarene, he got his 
first exposure to the Credit for Learning 
program. He used past experience from the 
military and at Digital to help him gain 
credits towards his degree, which he com- 
pleted in 1992. © 

He then came to NECC where he first 
taught business and computer courses ona 
part-time basis. Robinson also taught part- 
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Everyone that comes to 
the program should 
have a passion for 
learning. To complete 
this program you must 
pursue this passion. I 
used this same passion 
to extend my education 


time classes at Rivier College in Nashua, 
N.H. 

During his time teaching, he helped 
design many programs in the business de- 
partment, including Medical Billing and 
Hospitality and Tourism. In 1997, Robinson 
earned his master’s degree in Christian 
Education. 

Robinson’s position in the Lifelong Learn- 
ing department came about last spring. He 
uses his past Credit for Life experiences to 
further the program at NECC. 

Robinson said that there is one key to 
successfully entering this course. 

“Everyone that comes for the program 
should have a passion for learning. To com- 
plete this program you must pursue this 
passion. I used this same passion to extend 
my education and that is the advice I offer 
to everyone.” 

Robinson said his job with the lifelong 
learning program means not just getting 
people the credit for their life experiences, 
but leading them in the right direction. 
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Students value chance 


to return to college 


® Continuing education 
program bridges gap 
between high school and 
adulthood 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 
Staff Reporter 


oberta Smith decided she wanted to 
Ram: her life. With two children at 

home and a nighttime baking job, 
she supplements her schedule with college 
classes two days a week. Smith is pursuing 
an associate’s degree in secretarial skills at 
NECC. 

“Tt has been 20 years since I went to 
school, but I decided that a change was in 
order,” said Smith, who returned to college 
in 1995 as part of NECC’s continuing educa- 
tion program. 

The program connects the gap between 
high school graduates and adult learners. 
The program is not just for people who are 
searching for a degree, it is also for people 
who want to enrich their lives.” 


e Sales Associates 
e Detectives 

© Receivers 

¢ Overnight Crew 
e A.M. Crew 

e Inventory Team 


e Maintenance - 
Full-time & Part-time 


For immediate consideration please stop by our 
store and complete an application. % 
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Liberty Tree Mall 


Barbara Webber, assistant dean of con- 
tinuing education, said she extends her 
hand to the community. Most people she 
deals with already have a degree and are 
here because they need a particular skill. 

“They are just wondering how to do 
something, and that’s where a community 
college fits right into their lives,” Webber 
said. 

Gail McDonald is continuing her educa- 
tion after a 30-year break. She is studying 
for a criminal justice degree. 

“I want to help troubled teenagers some- 
day and make a difference in their lives,” 
she said. 

Bob Hill has a different reason for com- 
ing back to school after 40 years. He is 
taking courses just to learn. 

“The degree isn’t the most important 
thing for me as the material 1 am learning,” 
Hill said. 

He said his mother always told him to 
“keep the marbles rolling,” so he does. 

A new program being implemented by 
Ken Robinson will be important to those 
interested in earning credits. It is called the 
Center for Adults and Alternative Studies 
and Robinson is the 
director. 

Homemakers, sol- 
diers, business owners 
and even stand-up 
comics can all earn 
academic credits from 
their past experiences, 
Robinson said. 

“We can really help 
these people to accel- 
erate their academic 
learning here. It’s 
much easier to sit 
down and discover 
what you have already 
learned, and put it to- 
gether in a portfolio 
than to sit in class and 
learn all over again 
something that you 
already know.” 

He analyzes what a 
person has doneon the 
outside and helps 
them document those 
skil ‘eive credit 


“If you have a goal 
and a vision and wan 
to change your life, 
then you'll be success- 
ful,” he said. 


159 Endicott St. Danvers, MA 01923 EOE 
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The writing life 


By JOHN BANVILLE 
for The Washington Post 


books, Anthony Burgess attempts to 

illustrate the revolution James Joyce 
wrought in English prose by translating the 
first paragraph of Ulysses into standard 
English. 

One fine summer morning, on the roof 
of a tower overlooking Dublin Bay, Malachi 
“Buck” Mulligan was preparing for his 
morning shave—that kind of thing. It was 
an amusing exercise but it had a sharp 
point. What it showed was not only how 
innovatory Joyce’s style is but also that the 
English employed—one might even say in- 
vented—by Irish writers is an entirely sepa- 
rate medium from that used by their col- 
leagues on what many English people still 
refer to as “the mainland,” even though 
most of Ireland has been independent of 
England for more than 70 years. 

Considering its size and situation, an 
offshore island of an offshore island, witha 
population of a few million, Ireland has a 
remarkably rich literature. Even if we ig- 
nore writing in the Irish language—hard to 
do, for there is still a small but thriving 
literature in Irish—Latin and Norman- 
French, and concentrate only on the past 
couple of hundred years or so, the record is 
impressive. 

We have four noble laureates — Shaw, 
Yeats, Beckett and recently, Seamus Heaney; 
Wilde, Synge and O’Casey are giants of 
world drama. In our own time, fiction writ- 
ers such as John McGahern and William 
Trevor are international figures, while in 
Derek Mahon, Michael Longley, Thomas 
Kinsella and Paul Muldoon we have four of 
the world’s finest living poets. Why? How? 

It is a question worth pondering, not out 
of national pride — there are many aspects 
of life in this little country sufficiently 
shaming to cure us of any temptation to- 
ward chauvinism, literary or otherwise — 
but because the search for an answer leads 
out of books and into life, which is the 
proper direction to take for writers and 
readers alike. 

The assimilation—or imposition—of the 


S omewhere in one of his very many 


English language in Ireland, effectively com- 
pleted after the Great Famine in the 1840s, 
was a painful but productive process that 
wrought deep changes both in the Irish 
national sensibility and in the language 
itself. Hiberno-English is a wonderfully ver- 
satile yet often treacherous literary tool. 

The subtlety, richness and volatility of 
English as written in Ireland is the result of 
an alchemical fusion, as it were, between 
two wholly dissimilar methods of linguistic 
interpretation of the world and our being in 
it. The building and maintaining of an 
empire requires a language capable of re- 
ducing itself to essentials without losing 
any of its coherence and concrete force. 

If English is the language of the colonist 
— one of the first words Crusoe taught 
Friday to speak was “Master” — lending 
itself to directness and clarity and well 
suited to the imperative mode, Irish is an 
altogether different tongue, convoluted in 
its grammar and syntax, onomatopoeic 
rather than descriptive, and oblique to the 
point of evasiveness. Certain straightfor- 
ward statements of fact are impossible in 
Irish: For instance, one cannot say “I ama 
man” but must use a formulation that 
roughly translates as “Iam in my manness.” 

It is a language the fluid structures and 
formulaic elaborations of which seek to 
apprehend reality not by the narrational 
method of standard English but in the 
manner of a fine-meshed yet amorphous 
net thrown over the stubbornly solid ob- 
jects that make up the commonplace world. 

And that mesh or grid of the old Gaelic 
tongue is still there, a sort of “deep gram- 
mar” underlying the peculiarly airy con- 
structions of Hiberno-English. I believe it is 
this intermeshing of the two languages, 
which all its political, psychological and 
epistemological consequences, that goes a 
long way toward explaining the extraordi- 
nary richness of Irish writing. 

Take the case of Samuel Beckett. Since 
“Waiting for the Godot” in the 1950s brought 
him to the attention of a wide if largely 
bemused audience, he has been regarded as 
the Great Pessimist, whose Manichaean 
vision of humankind’s benighted condition 
in the world demanded extreme and frac- 


e What about the Irish makes them 
e so gifted as writers in English? 


tured styles of linguistic expression. From 
the start his concern was with the language 
itself, its possibilities as a key to the House 
of Beirig, its areas of recalcitrance and 
exhaustion, its capacity to aesteticize and 
therefore in some sense redeem quotidian 
reality or, viewed from a bleaker stand- 
point, inauthenticate and betray it. What is 
remarkable, what is well-nigh miraculous, 
is that from these seemingly sterile forays 
he should bring back a representation of 
humanity and the world so pervasive and of 
such thrilling poetic intensity. 

By a combination of stratagems—going 
into exile, writing in French — Beckett made 
of himself a thoroughly cosmopolitan art- 
ist, although his Irishness is always and 
everywhere apparent in his work. For the 
writer living and working in Ireland, how- 
ever, the linguistic peculiarities in which 
and under which, he labors bring with 
them peculiar disadvantages. 

For instance, although Ireland has a 
native publishing industry, it is still a youth- 
ful growth, and the Irish writer must look 
to a London publisher. The consequence is 
that when an Irish novel is published, its 
first reception, so important in these days 
of dwindling shelf space in the bookshops, 
depends almost entirely on London book 
reviewers, most of whom, perhaps under- 
standably, regard fiction written in Hiberno- 
English as either insufferably “poetic” or 
quaintly comic. 


For the Irish novelist, language is not a 
sheet of glass but a lens, and a lens, as we 
know, not only magnifies but inevitably 
distorts. It is precisely that distortion, but 
the product of willed linguistic ambiguity, 
that the Irish novelist aims for and revels in. 

We seem to produce poets and drama- 
tists at a steady and unvarying rate. The 
past 20 years or so have seen the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary number of new 
novelists. To try and list them would be 
foolhardy —I would be bound to omit some- 
one—but one only has to look at recent long 
and shortlists for major literary prizes, not 
only in Ireland, but also in England and 
Europe, to be struck by the preponderance 
of Irish names — many of them, inciden- 
tally, female; the growing strength ofwomen 
writers is the most marked literary develop- 
ment of recent years. To pose the question 
again: How on earth do we keep producing 


-$O Many writers? 


Besides our fascination with language, 
there is I believe a second factor which, 
however paradoxical it may seem, contrib- 
utes to our productivity in the novel form, 
and that is the lack of a strong Irish tradi- 
tion of fiction writing. Or perhaps, I should 
say, we have no tradition of minor fiction 
writing, as England and America have. 

The contemporary American or English 
writer whose talent is less than great has a 
large number of predecessors against whom, 
unconsciously or not, can measure himself. 
In Ireland, however, though we have our 
Carletons and our Edgeworths, they are 
isolated figures, more like sports of nature 
than parts of a tradition; when we look 
back, what we see are the giant figures of 
Swift, Wilde, Joyce, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Beckett. No petty people they. 

To have to measure oneself against such 
colossi is at once liberating and daunting. 
They can seem sustaining ancestors, or 
they can be like Easter Island statues, vast, 
mysterious, unavoidable, looming over the 
land and darkening it. But however we, 
their heirs, may regard them, they are a 
standing example to us that the Irish voice 
speaking through English is distinctive, 
resonant and carries far, and beyond that 
insular boast, that language, even one im- 
posed by colonizers, is the supreme mode of 
interpretation of this baffling world into 
which we find ourselves so unceremoni- 
ously thrown. 


Drunk on words: McCourt’s latest disappoints 


@ ‘Tis a case of an expert 
storyteller needing to 
move on to bigger 
challenges 


‘Tis: A MEMOIR 

By FRANK McCourt 

Scribner, 367 pp. $26 

Reviewed by Nina King, Washington Post 


enigmatically titled “Angela’s Ashes” 

captured the hearts of American read- 
ers. In the United States, according to the 
publisher, Frank McCourt’s memoir of grow- 
ing up Irish and miserable sold 2.5 million 
copies in hardcover along — a figure made 
even more interesting because the author 
was a complete unknown, and English 
teacher for many years in New York city 
schools and a hanger-on at such Greenwich 
Village “literacy” bars as the Lion’s Head 
and White Horse Tavern. His closest brush 
with celebrity before “Angela’s Ashes” was 
his friendship with the Irish singing group 
the Clancy Brothers. And Frank and his bar- 
owner brother Malachy at one point per- 
formed in a musical review based in part on 
their horrible childhood. 

In “Angela’s Ashes,” Frank McCourt de- 
scribes a kind of abject poverty, of an all- 
pervasive squalor, that most Americans 
find difficult to imagine. Though his par- 
ents, Angela and Malachy, had met and 
married in Brooklyn, they returned to live 


I: been about three years since the 


in Limerick, then a dreary provincial capital 
in southeast Ireland, when Frank, oldest of 
four surviving brothers, was 4. Those were 
hard times in Brooklyn in the 1930s—but 
even harder times in Limerick, especially 
when McCourt’s father was into the booze. 

On nights when he came home stewed, 
having drunk his weekly paycheck, he would 
order the children out of their beds to join 
him in singing the infinitely sad ballads of 
Irish patriotism, pledging themselves to die 
for Ireland at the ripe age of 5 or 6. There is 
something magical as well as nightmarish 
in those family scenes in “Angela’s Ashes” 
Others are merely grotesque—such as 
McCourt’s unforgettable description ofhim- 
selfas a hungry child, licking the last traces 
of grease from a newspaper in which an 
order of fish and chips had been wrapped. 

Then the elder McCourt abandoned his 
family altogether, and things really got 
tough in the squalid Limerick lane where 11 
families shared a single toilet. 

Frank, who is smart and who conceals a 
liberating love of language and literature 
under his pimply, perpetually horny ado- 
lescent exterior, can see only one hope of 
fulfilling his dreams: America. The last few 
pages of “Angela’s Ashes” overlap with the 
first few in “’Tis,” in which McCourt spends 
his first night back in the New World with 
a pleasant “bad woman.” Later he stands on 
the deck of the ship that has brought him 


from Cork with the wireless officer, “look- ° 
ing at the lights of America twinkling. He 


says My God, that was a lovely night, Frank. 
Isn’t this a great country altogether?’ And, 
in the middle of the otherwise blank page 
that follows, McCourt responds: “’Tis.” 
‘Tis further echoes Ashes as it follows 
McCourt from his job in America—“setting 
up for functions” at the Biltmore Hotel, 
through three years in the army in Ger- 
many, then to a variety of manual jobs on 
the docks, before he can approach the ful- 
fillment of his dream college, talking his 
way into NYU despite his lack of a high 
school diploma. But the second book is 
unsatisfying in ways that are difficult to 
pinpoint. Maybe it’s just too much: too 
many of the long, twisting run-on sen- 
tences that are McCourt’s approximation of 
Irish speech; too many cute or glamorous 
names for sex acts — “The Excitement” 


(orgasm), “interfering with myself” (mas- 
turbation); too many repetitions of 
McCourt’s litany of woes—his longing for 
respectability and a blond wife with good 
teeth, clashing with his love of books, and 
with his weakness for bars, booze and 
Bohemia. 

McCourtis still a great storyteller, though 
I doubt anyone could remember so many 
details of drunken evenings 30 years ago. 
But what seemed fresh and poignant in 
“Angela’s Ashes” here seems a little stale. In 
fact, many places “’Tis” reads like a collec- 
tion of barroom stories—good ones, told by 
a master, but barroom tales nonetheless: 
the story of how a wedding cake stopped 
traffic on Fifth Avenue, the one about the 
side of beef in the men’s lavatory, the 
chilling sketch of the Jewish soldier in 
postwar Germany who realizes he has just 
left his laundry to be washed at Dachau. 

McCourt also retains his ear for lan- 
guage, as in this passage where he imagines 
Limerick’s reaction to his rise in the world: 
“University? How in God’s name did you 
ever get into a university, you who left 
school at fourteen and never set foot inside 
a secondary school? They might say in 
Limerick I always had the makings of a 
swelled head, that I was too big for my 
boots, that I had a great notion of myself. 
That God put some of us here to hew wood 
and draw water and who do I think I am 
anyway after my years in the lanes of Lim- 
erick?” Indeed, this may be a good time for 
McCourt to leave memory lane for a while 
to seek other subjects as worthy of his 
prodigious talents. 
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‘Spiderwoman” 
weaves no great web 


® North Shore Music 
Theatre production soars 
while the story falls flat 


CARLEY THORNELL 
Arts Editor 


orth Shore Music Theatre introduced 
N “Kiss of the Spiderwoman” as a “sear 

ing adult musical,” different for that 
production house in that most of its shows 
are likeable and swinging hits like this 
year’s “Victor/Victoria” and the all-time fa- 
vorite, “Grease.” 

Several regular patrons of the establish- 
ment found the experiment unsatisfying. 

The first “theater in the round” of its 
kind, North Shore says it offers everyone a 
great view from no further than 50 feet 
from the stage. While this might be true, a 
tall man initially blocked my view. 

Not for long however; by intermission, 
there were several seats vacant that were 
previously occupied. A friend and I found it 
humorous when a woman near us said 
quite loudly about 10 or 15 minutes into the 
show, “I don’t think I’m going to like this 
very much.” 

It wasn’t a laughing matter, however, 
when one of her middle-aged companions 
remarked before the show, glancing the 
sparse scenery, “I wish I brought a book or 
I’m going to fall asleep.” That was uncalled 
for, as North Shore always finds creative 
ways for the actors to present at all angles. 

Aside from the fact that “Kiss” revolves 
around the still-risqué subject of gay rela- 
tions, it has also been dealt a double- 
whammy in that it takes place in a prison. 
Using some sound lighting effects for 
shadow and a simple canopy-like setup for 
the cell worked. 

Coupled with fabulous costumes for the 
Spider Woman herself and some flamboy- 


ant articles for the homosexual prisoner, 
Molina, (as well as a fabulous jungle dance 
fantasy), I can’t say the show doesn’t work 
visually. The script isn’t even all that bad. 

The two prisoners, Valentin (Michael 
Paternostro), a Marxist rebel, and Molina 
(Christopher Wells) are believable. It’s just 
Molina’s fantasy woman, Aurora, who is so 
strikingly different from the rest of the 
drama that she’s out of place. And oddly so, 
because she plays the Spider Woman with 
the deadly kiss in one role. 

Aurora (Nancy Hess) is an actress who 
Molina emulates in his dreams to escape 


from the horrible reality of a prison where - 


he is verbally and physically abused. Over 
time he and his Marxist mate commiserate 
together, as can be predicted, and become 
close friends. 

That’s another flaw in the show — what 
else could possibly happen between cap- 
tives aside from them either killing each 
other or becoming best friends. Otherwise, 
there wouldn’t be any action. After this, the 
flamboyant movie star interjecting with 
song and dance just seems out of place. 

It’s no fault of Nancy Hess. She’s a fine 
actress, a petite powerhouse with a strong 
voice who dominates the stage in some 
striking costumes a la Sunset Boulevard. 
Her experience is evident in that she’s 
probably in the middle-age range and her 
resume includes such credits as the Broad- 
way productions “Chicago,” “Cats” and “A 
Chorus Line.” 

Wells plays it just right, not too heavy 
with the wrist action and just sweet enough 
with his voice so we’d sense the feminine 
characteristics without feeling that surely 
the prison guards would beat him on the 
spot for being too flamboyant. Though I 
believe some parts of the score were too 
high for Paternostro’s voice, his perfor- 


mance is also believable. 

The transition from his utter silence 
with Molina to hearty discourse doesn’t 
shock us because of his subtle actions, 
which could also be attributed to director 
Jon Kimbell. What’s wrong with this show, 
is just the show. 

A slew of talented actors perform it, and 
no expense is spared. While discussing the 
show, Clayton Phillips, a former Broadway 
Production Supervisor and director of North 
Shore's version, said that aside from put- 
ting a gay in the limelight, it focuses on a 
larger scale. 

“It’s about man’s inhumanity to man, 
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THE TANGLED 
WEB WE WEAVE: 
Nancy Hess plays 
the title character 
in North Shore Mu- 
sic Theatre’s pro- 
duction of “Kiss of 
the Spiderwoman,” 
running through 
Sept. 27. Shows are 
held on Tuesday 
through Saturday 
with matinees on 
Wednesday’s and 
weekends. 


and how people grow in accepting each 
other’s differences. Sometimes people need 
to see something to change their minds,” 
he said. 

While I don’t disagree that “Kiss” sheds 
light on those topics, it’s not quite enough 
to keep the show going. While I usually 
dislike subplots that detract from shows, it 
seemed something is lacking in this pro- 
duction and that perhaps it needed a sub- 
plot, perhaps even updates on what was 
occurring in Valentin’s Marxist regime. 

Of course I’m not a playwright, but as 
the old song says “It’s in his kiss.” This is 
one “Kiss” that doesn’t pack enough punch. 
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Non Sequitur 
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eird Al has indirectly changed the lives of mil 
Wii of teenage girls forever. The international 

man of parody has provoked a serious change on 
the music scene with his latest album, “Running With 
Scissors.” 

This title provided an indirect message to the blond boy 
band Hanson, who have chopped their golden locks. A 
remake of their first hit, “MMMBop” is sung to a polka 
theme by Al, who meanwhile locally is making out with 
some great airplay of his “Americana” Offspring parody. 

Back in Tulsa, Okla., the boys are working on a new 
album due this fall and every member of the fair-haired trio 
has hit puberty (finally). Issac shed the braces, and it’s 
believed Zac lost the footy pajamas and the high C note that 
made folks like him and Joey McIntyre so popular. 

Now, faced with maturity, the boys must prove them- 
selves amidst a slew of criticism from fans and critics who 
will be watching their every move. 

By the way, I hear Taylor just burped. 

No, that’s not true, but that’s the way things seem on 
the 1,000 websites dedicated to them, where rumor and 
fancy fly almost faster than the Concorde. 

The gossip can only be outdone by the smooth moves of 
the Backstreet Boys, whose Fleet Center tickets sold out in 
just under 30 minutes. Now, instead of their tunes, sick 
pleas for seats infiltrate the airwaves and DJs complain 
about the flood of requests. It’s like the torrential down- 
pours from Hurricane Floyd. 

Weather talk was the other topic getting the most 
airplay last week, which as everyone knows is polite 
conversation that should be stored up until the next 
cocktail party or gathering with the in-laws. 

But Floyd was a busy guy, except on Jammin’ 94.5, when 
the “MonsterJam” was announced. I’d personally be more 
scared about getting my wallet stolen at such a gathering 
than hearing the booming bass of the “monstrous” and 
huge gathering for which it was titled. The ads make me 
wonder about how groups come up with their names, like 
“Destiny’s Child” for instance? 

I actually have the dirt on the Methuen band Godsmack, 
which made it big this year. They coined the phrase after an 
incident a few years ago, which one of their band members 
told my friend. As they know each other through hockey 
league, some locker room talk is protocol, so here goes: 

One band member came to practice with a cold sore and 
everyone teased him about it. It went away a few days later. 
Low and behold, the same day, the bandmate who origi- 
nally brought it up, had a cold sore in the same spot. They 
called it a smack from God, hence a ‘Godsmack’, and the 
term stuck. 

The band is currently on a mini-European tour and 
returns next month. They'll play the Hampton Beach 
Casino Ballroom Oct. 16. 

Those who read the Eagle-Tribune probably follow Byron 
Rivers’ column on the local music scene, much of which 
revolved around Godsmack. I’m not adverse to a little news, 
but I wouldn’t exactly say the Merrimack Valley is a hotbed 
of hot bands, especially now with winter coming. 

The Backstage club, which welcomed such groups as 
Godsmack and Fuel, (which had one of its tunes climb to 
number 5 status on the airwaves) is now defunct, another 
blow in the entertainment world. 

One local group to watch, however, is Coppertree, with 
singer Jim Gray of Bradford. They've been offered contracts 
and are in negotiations, but Coppertree has certainly 
gained the most notoriety locally. Gray also plays several 
acoustic gigs in downtown Haverhill to pay the bills until 
he has to leave for one of the California record companies. 

Coppertree is most similar to the Goo Goo Dolls, with is 
fronted by Jim Reznick, another blondie. Gray, the back- 
bone of his band, has naturally golden locks and one could 
also call him the “looker” of the group. Ifhistory holds true, 
those qualities should give him at least a slight advantage. 

Email Carley Thornell at observer@necc.mass.edu 
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113 Zap landscapes 3 
because garlands 
droop? 4 

118 — nous i) 

119 High scout 

. 120 Dream 6 
accompani- 7 
ments 

121 Suit to— 8 

122 Mudville 
disappointer ) 

123 Was besotted 10 

124 Tofu source 11 

125 Some layers 2 

13 
14 
1 Wanderer 
2 Spin doctor's 15 
concern 


“Maja Nude” and 
“Maja Clothed” 
Has folks over 
Isadora Duncan's 
downfall 
Banished one 
Where Samson 
was enslaved 
Iditarod 

vehicles 

Vitriolic rant 
Winds up 

Pool tool 

Hand attachment 
Most like Jack 
Sprat 

Argo's 
commander 
Scud downer, 
briefly 


See answers, next page 
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Flimflam man 


Seep 
Selectively 
nurtured 

Airport gate 
watchers 

My in Marseilles 
Auction or profit 


Explosive inits. 
Bridal path 
She let her hair 
down 

Filly’s brother 
Diamond 
source 
Records 

Raise spirits 


BESEG 


Sh S82 Bars 


Poop out 
Down Under 
capital 

Final carrier 
Narrow inlet 

It- might be five- 
card 

Turns aside 
Seamen's 
beguiler 
Mountain 
nymph 

Use steel wool 
— hole in 
(corrodes) 

With felicity 
Collar 


LETS SEE 
WRAT'S ON 
HBO... 


Web Site: www.wileytoons.com 


1999 Wilcy Miller / dist. by The Washington Post Writers Group 


E-mail; wiley@wileytoons.com 


PIM ON A NEW DIET TOHELPMER WHAT KIND 1S 
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FOR MORE INFO ON "AMERICA'S WALK FOR DIABETES" THIS OCT. CALL 1-800-254-WALK 
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BUTCH AND DOUGIE by ALEX HOWELL 


THIS MUST BE 
THE DEEP END 
OF THE POOL / 
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ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 

Any family squabbles may come 
as a result of tensions. Be at your 
best and don’t let anyone spoil your 
upbeat mood. Once harmony is re- 

stored, turn your attentions to 

making plans with a few good 

friends. You are inclined to be 
jealous and possessive ofa mate. 
Stay cool. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 
21) 

Think before you speak. 
That temper of yours may 
flare without any provocation. Your ide- 
alistic side usually wins out, so try hard to follow your 
dreams. Hopefully something that has been bothering you 
for the last several months is now gone for good. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

A friend ofyours has a serious problem and is relying on 
your help to come up with a solution, so think fast. The 
week will go by pretty smoothly for it will have plenty of 
variety. At least you won’t have to worry about getting 
bored. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

It’s time to take a serious look at the romance in your 
life - and ask yourself if your expectations are realistic. Try 
not to take life too seriously and have fun with those you 
love. You tend to accomplish alot and everyone around will 
catch your enthusiasm. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

This week brings a welcome relief from recent pres- 
sures, so spend time with those you love. Your strong ego 
may get you in hot water with a mate, and those old 
feelings of whether you’ve made the right choice or not are 
going to surface again. Your plans for the future are very 
realistic. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

If you feel that your friends have been difficult to deal 
with lately, perhaps you should take a good lookat yourself. 


Listen to what a loved one has to say about your personal 
life. There is more merit there than you are willing to 
admit. Start improving things on the job. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

People close to you are charming and agreeable, but not 
very good about keeping promises, so be realistic at all 
times. Share some of your more creative ideas with some- 
one who can take them one step further, in a practical way. 
Keep an eye on the food your eating. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

All you want this week is peace and quiet, but it seems 
like everyone needs to speak or be with you. Find time to 
sneak off on your own. Your feelings for a lover are intense, 
so try and remain as realistic as possible. Concentrate on 
organizing family matters that need your attention. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

The focus is on your private life for the next month or 
so. This time you may find it easier to sort out old 
misunderstandings. Don’t take any risks with your money 
right now. You may regret it. You can accomplish a lot ifyou 
move ahead with confidence and grace. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Finish up with routine projects at work or at home as 
opposed to starting new ones. You will do best with what’s 
familiar right now. You tend to worry about money, so just 
be extra careful about how and where you spend. With your 
delightful charm you may get just what you need. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Even though you try your best to please everyone, you 

won't be very successful. Maybe you should try to please 
yourself. You are going to be more thoughtful and intro- 
spective than usual: Let your thoughts moye to spiritual 
matters. You have a strong need to help and Setve human- 
ity. 
PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 
The people you care about are very receptive to your 
ideas right now. That’s the kind of support you really need. 
When it comes to your homelife, things have been going in 
ten different directions. It’s time to get organized. Get out 
and mix with new friends. 


Sept. 20 to Oct. 1 
V College Photo Id’s: student activities department, Haver- 
hill F-133. Contact the student activities department for 
specific hours. 
Sept. 20 to 25 
V Deaf Awareness Week: Various locations and events. 
Sept. 21 
V Klondike Bar Challenge: Lawrence atrium, 5 to 7 p.m. 
What would you do for a Klondike bar? 
Sept. 22 
V College Life & Campus Services Fair: Outside student 
center, Haverhill, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Student organizations 
and clubs, as well as college departments and services will 
have information about opportunities available for all 
students. Win prizes, enjoy good food and great music. 
Vv Student Senate Meeting: student center theatre, Haver- 
hill, 3 to 5 p.m. All students interested in participating in the 
student senate must attend this informational meeting. 
Sept. 23 
V Inter-club Council Orientation: Lawrence room 144, 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Sept. 24 
VY Student Senate nomination petitions due: student 
activities department, noon. 
V Gay/Lesbian Friday Film Series: student center theatre, 
Haverhill, noon to 2 p.m. Featured film: “In and Out” 
starring Kevin Kline, Joan Cusack and Tom Selleck. 
Sept. 27 to 29 
Vv Student senate elections. Various locations and times. 
Sept. 27 
V College Life & Campus Services Fair: Lawrence court- 
yard, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Student organizations and clubs, as 
well as college departments and services will have informa- 
tion about opportunities available for all students. Win 
prizes, enjoy good food and great music and have lots of fun. 
Sept. 29 
V Lawrence Programming Board Meeting: Lawrence room 
131, noon to 1 p.m. 
V Student Senate Meeting: Lawrence room 244, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Oct. 4 to 8 
V President Clinton’s Initiative for One America: Various 
locations and times. Campus meeting of student leaders to 
discuss issues of race on campus and how we can work 
across racial lines. 
Oct. 2 - Nov. 29 
V Cardio-Kickboxing: Lawrence room 144, Mondays, noon 
to 1 p.m. Cost is $1 per class. 
Oct. 4 
V Brown Bag Lunch Program. Lawrence, noon to 1:30 p.m. 
Judy Wallace is a cross-cultural trainer and business con- 
sultant who has lived and worked internationally and is 
committed to promoting understanding among people of 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

We have an “American point of view,” a distinct culture! 
By learning to recognize how we are unique, we can begin 
to bridge those gaps of misunderstanding as we interact and 
integrate within a very diverse American culture. 
V Inter-club Council Meeting: student center theatre, 
Haverhill 3 - 5 p.m. 
Oct. 5 
V Ghost Pops. Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 5 to 
7 p.m. 
Oct. 6 
V Heart Healthy Cooking Demonstration. Lawrence atrium, 
noon to 1 p.m. Presented by Claudette Novak, registered 
dietician. 
V Student Senate Meeting: student center theatre, Haver- 
hill, 3 to 5 p.m. 
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Great moment: ChambDerlain’s record night 


@ Basketball’s 
’Big Dipper’ may 
never be matched 


again 
By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


oming in at number seven, 
is arecord breaker ofa man 
known not only for his size, 


but also for scoring the most points 
in one single season NBA game in 


New England sees smallest increase in 


Haverhill 


* Developing supplies 
*B& W film 

«B & W paper 

* Developing tanks 

¢ Instant passport photos 
* Frames 
«Enlargements 

* Same day developing 

« Special low NECC 
Student pricing 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


history. 

Not only is Wilt Chamberlain 
seven feet tall, he stands above 
every scoring record in the history 
of the NBA. The game was be- 
tween the Philadelphia Warriors 
and the New York Knicks in 
Hershey, Pa. on March 27, 1962 in 
front of a sellout crowd. 

Knicks center Phil Jordan was 
out of the game with the flu, and 
going with second year back up 
Darrall Imhoff, the Knicks were in 
a position to use everything they 
had to try to stop Chamberlain. 


@ Poor marketing 
cited as other 
locations double 
their business 


ARTLETT, N.H. (AP) More 

young people who surf the 

Internet could be skiing on 
America’s mountains if ski areas 
did more of their marketing by 
computer, a surveying expert told 
industry leaders meeting in New 
Hampshire. 

The message might be espe- 
cially important in New England, 
where the increase in skiers in 
1998 lagged behind the rest of the 
country. 

“The losers so far have been 


OSTON (AP) _ Contrary to 
B the image of ski bunnies 
and ski bums, the average 
age of skiers in New England is 


going up, according to a tourist 
consultant and researcher. Be- 


Nothing could stop the dunks, 
finger rolls and fall away jumpers. 
He used everything in his arsenal 
to pick apart the New York Knicks 
that evening. At the half, he had 
scored 41 points. 

One of the worst free-throw 
shooters in NBA history, he amaz- 
ingly made nine of nine from the 
free throw line and finished the 
evening with 28 of 32. He started 
the evening scoring just 23 points 
in the first quarter, adding 18 in 
the second and 28 in the third. The 
final 12 minutes saw him pour in 


New England,” said Bill Siegel, 
president of Longwoods Interna- 
tional, a surveying company based 
in Colorado. 

His survey showed Americans 
skied an overall 26 percent more 
in 1998 while the New England 
region saw only an 11 percent 
increase. 

Siegel said the figures could be 
improved with more marketing, 
especially on the Internet, which 
might attract younger skiers, and 
by paying more attention to how 
much the sport costs. 

He spoke to about 150 people 
attending the New England Ski 
Industry Summit roundtable dis- 
cussion held at Attitash Grand 
Summit last week. 

In a survey Siegel conducted of 
how people determine where to 


tween 1994 and 1998, the average 
age rose from 36.2 to 40.6, com- 
pared to the national average age 
of skiers, which rose from 37.6 to 
38.7, said Bill Siegel of Longwoods 
International. 


The UPS Earn & Learn Program 
Up to $23,000 in Education 
Assistance to Students! 


PACKAGE HANDLERS 


Part-Time © $10.50 - $11.75/Hour* ¢ PLUS BENEFITS! 


31 points to close out the evening 
with 100 points. 

This earned Chamberlain the 
nickname “Big Dipper,” because 
of his feat, one that may never be 
achieved again in the history of 
professional basketball. It was an 
evening that became as big as the 
season itself for Chamberlain. Av- 
eraging 51.5 points a game three 
times, he broke the single-game 
scoring record. 

Against the Los Angeles Lakers 
he finished with 78 points in a 
triple overtime, breaking Elgin 


ski, personal experience ranked 
highest at 50 percent, ski associa- 
tions placed at 13 percent and the 
Internet placed at only 6 percent. 

He said the average skier is 39, 
earns $75,000 or more, and doesn’t 
use the Internet very much. An- 
other up and coming skiage group 
is 55 and up, which rose from 8 
percent in a 1994 survey to 21 
percent in 1998. 

“The problem is you’re not re- 
placing your bottom end,” he said. 

“It’s not getting kids up here,” 
he said. “How do you get new 
blood in?” 

Siegel said skiers aged 18 to 24, 
who rank the lowest percentage 
at approximately 20 percent, typi- 
cally make less money but use the 
Internet more. 

“Somebody missed the boat 


Meanwhile, at a time when 
the amount of overnight ski trips 
rose by 26 percent nationally, 
overnight trips in New England 
only grew 11 percent, Siegel said. 
Siegel, speaking at the New En- 


Did you know that UPS provides its student employees one of the most outstanding education 
assistance programs ever offered? On August 1, 1999, thirty-three designated UPS facilities 
began to offer $3,000 each year ($15,000 lifetime benefit) in education assistance to its part- 
time employees attending a college, university, or approved trade or technical school. ' 
UPS part-time employees can also qualify for $2,000 each year, up to a total of $8,000 after four 
years. UPS will even repay your student loan! 

The longer you stay, the more we repay! Stay with UPS for one year, and we will repay 50% of 
the principal borrowed, up to $1,000. After two years, 75% up to $3,000. After three years, 100% 
up to $6,000. And, finally, after four years, 100% up to the full $8,000. Student employees will 
AL eae a to meet the monthly interest payment on the loan borrowed. The principal is 

eferred. 


So call UPS today. Your education assistance benefits begin your first day at work. 


978-441-3400 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Rd © Chelmsford 
(Take Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 
1/4 mile on left is Brick Kiln Rd. 1/2 mile on left is 
UPS facility. See Guard on duty) 


= 


www.upsjobs.com 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hours 


Baylor’s record of 73. He also scored 
79 points against Chicago. In his 
pro career he scored at least 69 
points 24 times. The league com- 
bined had only done it five times. 
No film highlights exist of this 
amazing moment in which the 
Warriors won 172-147, nor are 
there any television images. The 
radio play-by-play was not uncov- 
ered for 25 years. That season Wilt 
Chamberlain was on the court for 
3,882 of a possible 3,890 minutes. 
E-mail: DCous99@hotmail.com 


skiers 


somewhere,” he said. “The Internet 
is heavily used by that age group 
and you are nowhere on the web.” 

Price also may be an obstacle 
for younger skiers, he said. — 

The average a person spends 
$562 to ski, but only $183 to visit 
friends and family, making skiing 
a less feasible vacation. 

“I wonder how upscaling the 
ski market, especially in New En- 
gland, is barricading younger 
people from it,” Siegel said. 

Of the top 10 places people 
stayed for ski destinations in 1998, 
California, Colorado and Vermont 
took the top three spots. New 
Hampshire was eighth. _ 

Siegel conceded people may be 
staying at a ski destination for 
reasons other than skiing, such as 
a sporting event or shopping. 


Age of New England skiers increasing 


gland Ski Industry Summit at 
Mount Attitash, N.H., said he was 
shocked by the rapid aging of New 
England skiers. 

During the five-year period of 
his survey, the number of 18- to 
24-year olds who went on ski trips 
fell by 5 percent, and the number 
of 25- to 34-year-olds dropped by 8 
percent. ‘ 

“All I can do is throw the red 
flag up,” Siegel told The Boston 
Globe. “But I think the industry 
had better jump on this one, be- 
cause it looks like a significant 
trend.” 

Siegel’s research found that the 
typical skier earns more than 
$70,000 a year. Although this up- 
scale trend is good news for re- 
sorts branching into real estate, 
Siegel said that if young people 
stop skiing, the sport could de- 
cline quickly. 

Greg Sweetser, executive direc- 
tor of the Ski Maine Association, 
which commissioned Siegel’s talk, 
said he preferred the “glass half- 
full theory.” Sweetser told The 
Boston Globe he drew different 
conclusions from Siegel’s. The 55- 
plus skiing population typically 
vacations longer and spends more 
than younger skiers, he said. 

But Alice Pearce, executive di- 
rector of Ski New Hampshire, said 
she is worried that skiing is losing 
its popularity because of the grow- 
ing interest in snowboarding. 

“Can you control what sport is 
going to be hot next? Pearce asked. 
“No, not at all.” 


a. 
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® Former Keene State 
coach hopes to invigorate 
Knights team this fall 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


his year NECC will have a new base 

ball coach. His name is Scott Powers, 

and he comes to NECC from Keene 
State College, a Division II school in south- 
western New Hampshire. 

Growing up in Connecticut, Powers was 
recruited by Keene out of high school for 
baseball. He played baseball four years at 
Keene, and earned the honor of “All Re- 
gion” for his pitching. The region consists 
of schools like Sacred Heart, University of 
Massachusetts-Lowell, and Southern Con- 
necticut. 

He has a bachelor’s degree in sports 
journalism, and a minor in chemical depen- 
dency. He also has a master’s degree in 
education and was head assistant coach in 
Keene’s baseball program. 

Powers said chemical dependency was 
not something which related to him—but 
that he found it interesting. The masters in 
education, Powers said, “was important for 
coaching.” 

Coaching wasn’t always Power’s great- 
est goal. He wanted to be a sports journalist, 
on ESPN’s SportsCenter, or Baseball 2Night— 
which he watches religiously. However, af- 
ter he started coaching at Keene, he real- 
ized where his real interests lay. 

Being an assistant coach at Keene was 
rewarding, but Powers eventually felt he 
wanted more of a role in the game of his 
players. He wanted to be a head coach, and 
found his opening at NECC. 

Being a head coach was important, but 
SO was joining a good baseball program. 

“I hate losing, and I 
want to win right away, 
” Powers said. “Kids 
come to NECC to play 
sports, and baseball has 
always been the most 
popular. We heard 
about NECC’s program 
at Keene all the time.” 

When he looked at 
NECC’s program more 
closely, he realized how 
much support baseball 
got from the athletic de- 
partment. The stage was 
set for his move. 

Keene State has a 
highly effective special 
strength and condition- 
ing program for their 
baseball team, which he 
will introduce to NECC 
players. 

“NECC’s baseball 
teams have had strong 
runners and hitters,” 
Powers said. 

With a team batting 
average of .350, Powers 
said he wants to focus 
on defense. Pitching, his 
area of expertise, will 
also be high on the 
agenda. Since NECC’s 
baseball program is not 
as large as Keene’s, Pow- 
ers also sees the poten- 
tial for more individual 
instruction. 

Looking into the fall 
and spring seasons, he 
said he was excited. 


David Cousins photo 


‘KEENE’ SKILLS: NECC’s new baseball coach, Scott Powers, began his education and 
teaching career at Keene State. Today he works to mold players into a winning team. 


“I saw some kids that look like ball 
players,” he said. Although he thinks it is 
too early in the season to tell who will make 
a big splash, Powers mentioned one name. 

While at Keene State, he noticed a player 
trying out for the team who now plays at 
NECC. Michael Galant made the Keene State 
Owl’s baseball team, but for the time being 
has decided to play at NECC. 

“He looks very good at short stop,” Pow- 
ers said. 

Powers has several long-term goals for 
NECC Knights baseball. He wants to see 
more recruitment of his players to good 
four-year colleges, and even the majors. 

“CCRI, and Massasoit get major league 
teams looking at their players,” he said. “I 
want to see some at NECC. Being able to 
play at Haverhill Stadium helps get kids to 
NECC to play. I also want it to help expose 
their talent.” To get the recruiters;though, 
Powers knows winning is a factor. 

“Last year was tough, but tradition is 
still strong. I intend on building on it,” 
Powers said. Games this fall will be a foun- 
dation for the spring season, he said. He 
sees fall sports as a chance for academics to 
get strong. 


You're a woman, and a little older than the typical college student. You want to 
go to college, but you have many priorities to keep in balance. We understand. 
Our innovative Dix Scholars Program is designed just for you. We offer a personal 
environment where faculty and administrative staff know you by name and are 
honestly committed to your education. Our full- and part-time programs, 
generous transfer credit options, and credit for life experience offer you flexibility. 
And we're conveniently located in the heart of Boston's academic, medical, 
and cultural communities. For information: call (617) 521-2502; 


or email dix@simmons.cda 


dad 


Powers said he will not be making any 
cuts this fall because “ineligibility come 
spring time is a concern,” and he does not 
want to cut off his options yet. Almost 50 
students have tried out, so the inevitable 
must happen. 

“I want to end the fall season on a good 
note so players have a positive taste in their 
mouths for the spring,” he said. 

Powers added, “baseball has always been 
a number one priority for me.” He de- 
scribed baseball here as “the crown jewel of 
NECC sports.” 


GENERAL HELP; Great opportunity - Local 
company has entry level positions for car- 
pet/restoration techs. Work in small teams/ 
independently. Starting @ $10 p/hr with 
bonus and benefit pkg. Call 374-8695 or 
stop by SERVPRO, 373 River St. Haverhill. 

OOo 
Weelchair user (male) needs personal care, 
sleepovers (2nd bedroom, security), driving 
my van. Great opportunity—learn new skills 

and earn extra money. Phone: 978-858-9079 
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The Super Sideline 


@ Tuna Bowl V paves 
way For a ‘Star-Kist’ Pats 
season 


ost of us have had one of those 
“going nowhere fast” jobs. The Side 
line found a guy from NECC with 
such a job. “They wanted me to work on 
Sunday,” he said. Sunday the 12th wasn’t 
your normal Sunday though, not even close. 

It was the day of Tuna Bowl V. Being the 
utmost Pats fan, this student refused to 
miss the Patriot’s opener because of his job. 
“It was 6 bucks an hour, and I had to bust 
my a—,” he said. 

So what did he do? He left retail, and was 
relieved to be able to watch the momentous 
season opener at the Meadowlands. 

Definitely a good decision there, not 
only because he got his values straight, but 
also because of the game’s epic nature. 

Since Bill Parcells’ left the Patriots after 
their 1996 Super Bowl appearance against 
the Packers, Patriots vs. NY Jets games have 
been as heated as any rivalry in the NFL— 
perhaps more so. 

These games have been known as “Tuna 
Bowls” in reference to Parcell’s nickname 
at Foxboro. 

The Patriots lost four of the last five 
Tuna Bowls since Parcells left on bad terms, 
taking Patriot’s star running back Curtis 
Martin with him. 

They didn’t lose the fifth, though. In fact, 
the score was close at the end of the game, 
but the Jets lost big time. 

They lost their quarterback Vinny 
Testaverde. Testaverde was considered one 
of the keys to getting the Jets back to the 
AFC championship game. He ruptured his 
Achilles tendon and will be out for the 
entire year. 

He wasn’t even hit, he just tried to dive 
on a Curtis Martin fumble and fell to the 
ground, pounding the turf in pain and 
frustration. 

He has good reason to be frustrated 
because without his 101.6 QB rating to 
guide the Jets’ potent offense, the Jets are 
no longer favored for the AFC title—not 
even the AFC East. This begs the question: 
do we have a shot at the title? 

What Patriots fans saw in that Sunday’s 
game was a passing game that was hard to 
stop, and a lot of heart from certain players 
who decided they weren't going to be beaten. 

Chris Slade’s interception set up Adam 
Vinatieri’s 23 yard field goal to win the 
game. 

Bledsoe completed 21 of 30 passes, for 
340 yards including a long 58 yard bomb to 
Tony Simmons for a touchdown. Terry Glenn 
had double coverage to deal with, but 
Bledsoe looked elsewhere. When you think 
about it, our deep threats are close to awe 
inspiring. 

If we stay healthy as a team, 
Katzenmoyer, Allen, Bledsoe, Glenn, Law, 
and others may prove the stars we need to 
kiss and bless the Patriots fight for champi- 
onship stature. 

The win at the Meadowlands will be 
remembered, no doubt about it. We now 
must can some more “Dolphin free” Tuna 
on our Monday night meeting in Novem- 
ber. 

E-mail: nhsx@hotmail.com 
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David Cousins photos 
SEMESTER BEGINNINGS IN LAWRENCE: Cars are parked in the new Lawrence 
parking lot, which holds 86 cars, above. Faculty are served a Spanish lunch at the new 
extension campus as part of a tour of the new facility, top. 


David Cousins photos 
THEY LIKE THE NEW BUILDING: Staffers like Jorge 
Santiago, assistant dean of pre-college programs, above, and 
students Marla Almanzar and Domingo Villana, right, settle 
into the new building, which will house as many as 200 
students. 


College 
expands 


Former district court is 
now classroom space for 
Lawrence students 


By Davip CousINs 
Photography Editor 


any students returning to the 

Lawrence campus found them 

selves in new surroundings, thanks 
in part to the efforts of Kathy Rodger, dean 
of the Lawrence campus. 

“People in the community knew North- 
ern Essex was looking for more adequate 
space for classrooms,” Rodger said. “The 
space we had at 305 Essex St. wasn’t work- 
ing for our needs.” 

Rodger received a call from Haffner 
Fournier, owner of Haffner’s gas station 
chain. 

“T have a building I think you would like 
to see, “ he said to Rodger. 

“I then called Mark Andrews, vice presi- 
dent of administration,” Rodger said. “We 
in turn went to see the building and saw 
that it fit all the needs NECC wanted.” 


Haffner agreed to pay for all the renova- - 


tions, which came to about $200,000. All 
work was completed in six weeks. 

NECC took out a license to obtain the 
building, which is located at 78 Amesbury 
St., directly across from the Buckley Trans- 
portation Center, a two-block walk from 
the main campus in Lawrence. 

“What was once the Lawrence District 
family court is housing nine additional 
classrooms for general course space,” Rodger 
said. “We received the building at a good 
price from the landlord.” 

The street level floor houses classrooms 
and a conference room, which holds around 
200 people. There are also a number of 
offices for faculty. The lower level holds 
more office space and a large study area for 
students to relax and do their homework. 


“In most part, everyone is happy with 
the transition,” Rodgers said. 

“We want to create a positive atmo- 
sphere there for everyone.” s 

Some programs moving to the building 
include criminal justice, math, accounting, 
and English as a Second Language. 

Though some courses from these pro- 
grams will remain on the main campus, it 
gives the students and faculty more room. 

Some students found it very difficult on 
the first day because they did not know 
where their classrooms were located. 

“Thad a little trouble finding some of the 
rooms, but once everyone gets used to this 
idea, it will work out great for all of us,” 
said Jessica Torres, ESL student. 

“I can’t believe how clean and comfort- 
able this building is,” Nancy Garcia said. 
“Tm just visiting today because I ge to the 
Haverhill campus for classes.” 

Some work is still going on inside the 
building, but students moved around with 
ease. 

Pay telephones will be installed in the 
next few weeks, and computer lines that 
will connect faculty to the main campus 
will be connected. 

“It’s a hundred times better and nicer 
than the other extension campus. Our land- 
lord has been great to us,” said Jorge 
Santiago, assistant dean of pre-college pro- 
grams. 

“I can’t believe the great atmosphere we 
have around here. It’s great to work in this 
building,” he said. 

Security is very visible and there will 
always be two security officers on duty 
whenever the building is open. 

One officer will be posted inside, andthe 
other will patrol the parking lot and three 
levels inside the building. 

Parking is more than adequate with 86 
parking spaces, but students and faculty 
are reminded to get their parking stickers 
which will allow them to park on any 
campus lot. 
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